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Pauls Jonass had 
to wait until the last 
MX2 round of 2017 
but that didn’t stop 
the twenty year old 
from becoming the 
very first FIM Moto- 
cross World Cham¬ 
pion from Latvia 
and the sixth differ¬ 
ent athlete for KTM 
to earn the #1 since 
2008. With fifteen 
podiums and six 
wins (and despite a 
few shaky moments 
in Belgium, the 
USA and Holland) 
Pauls was a worthy 
victor this term 

Photo by Ray Archer 
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The Motocross of Nations celebrates 
a 71st birthday this weekend at one 
of the best tracks in Europe: Mat- 
terley Basin, created for the 2006 
edition and now happily back hosting 
the largest off-road motorcycle race 
in the world. Hopes are high that the 
English climate behaves for the his¬ 
toric meeting that should see a mega 
crowd descend on Winchester. For 
information and final ticket details 
click on the text box 
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Valentin Guillod 
must have wondered 
why he bothered 
returning from a bro¬ 
ken hand to contest 
the last round of 
MXGP at Villars sous 
Ecot. Conditions 
were terrible after 
heavy and frequent 
showers in France. 
Thick, cloying mud 
made the track both 
slippery and impos¬ 
sibly tacky and had 
a dramatic effect on 
race and even cham¬ 
pionship outcomes. 
Round nineteen was 
a gripping and unex¬ 
pected conclusion to 
a season chockfull of 
narrative 


Photo by Ray Archer 
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tarts at layer one. With gear that's tougher, more durable, featuring 
nocks and bounces back every time. New level ventilation. Improved 
iar is First Line Protection that redefines the aesthetics of the Thrill. 


NELLI LIGHTER 
AND BREATHABLE 
CONSTRUCTION 


GPX MOTO GEAR 


SUPER VENTED 
X-FLOUI MESH 
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MotoGP GR AN PREMIO M0 VISTA R DE A RAG CM 

MOTORLAND • SEPTEMBER 23rd • Rnd 14 of 18 

MotoGP winner: Marc Marquez, Honda 
Moto2 winner: Franco Morbidelli 
Moto3 winner: Joan Mir, Honda 







Blogs by Neil Morrison/David Emmett 
Photos by CormacGP 



















MIXED 

FORTUNES FOR 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
HOPEFULS 

Leaving round 14, it was im¬ 
possible to shake the feeling 
that the next time Marc Mar¬ 
quez sets foot on a Spanish 
circuit (at Valencia in mid- 
November) he’ll be doing so 
as a six-time world cham¬ 
pion. The undulating 3.1-mile 
Motorland Aragon venue 
was always highlighted in 
the 24-year old’s calendar as 
a chance to claw back vital 
points. But to outscore rivals 
Andrea Dovizioso (seventh) 
by 16 points, and Maverick 
Vinales (fourth) by twelve 
went above and beyond pre¬ 
race expectations. 

This was no cruise to a 
straightforward ‘25’ either. 
The first half of Marquez’s 
race was littered with mis¬ 
takes as he rode the RC213V 
right on the ragged edge. Mo¬ 
ments at turn twelve - where 
he ran off track when nar¬ 
rowly avoiding leader Jorge 
Lorenzo - and 15 showed 
Marquez on the limit, an 
admirable approach when 
only Lorenzo and Valentino 
Rossi, both firmly out of the 
title race, were ahead. “I was 
fighting against the bike all 
the race," said Marquez soon 
after. 


“I nearly crashed many 
times, but the fact I was rac¬ 
ing at one of my favourite 
circuits at home gave me 
this extra motivation to keep 
pushing.” 

By contrast Vinales and 
Dovizioso were both left to 
curse the intermittent Fri¬ 
day showers that deprived 
the field of two dry sessions 
while a combination of tyre 
compounds required test¬ 
ing. But this is exactly what 
makes Marquez such a com¬ 
plete championship animal 
in 2017; no matter the track, 
the weather or the condi¬ 
tions, he’s there. A wet race 
at Misano? Not a problem. A 
brilliantly judged win is add¬ 
ed to the haul. Half wet, half 
dry conditions at Aragon on 
Friday? Easy. Fastest in FP1, 
and competitive through FP2. 
Then a race in hot conditions 
aboard a bucking and weav¬ 
ing Honda? He risks it all and 
comes out on top. 

In the dry, Vinales is never far 
away. And to his great credit, 
he has remained unflustered 
in recent races when circum¬ 
stances (or his own deficien¬ 
cies with a full tank and cold 
tyres) have gone against him, 
quite a feat for one in his first 
year going for the ultimate 
prize. But there was an air 
of resignation in his camp 
on Sunday evening as he 
detailed the re-emergence of 
those pesky traction issues. 


“For the championship it will 
now be really difficult,” he 
conceded, “We have to im¬ 
prove the bike. In the traction 
area we are losing a lot (on 
exit). The front of the bike is 
working really well. We need 
to improve the rear.” 

Aragon was always going to 
represent a huge challenge 
for Dovizioso and Ducati. 
Losing excessive time in 
turns ten, 15 and 16 cost him 
dearly, but, considering last 
year’s results, he can look 
toward the three flyaway 
rounds with optimism. “For 
sure it is not the best to lose 
points,” he said. “But those 
points we can gain in four 
races, it’s not a drama. I think 
it would be difficult because 
Marc is so fast in any condi¬ 
tion and any track, Maverick 
is really strong and it will be 
difficult. But I think we have 
our chance. The good thing 
with this championship is in 
any moment you can change 
the reality. Sometimes it’s 
negative, sometimes it’s 
positive. So I think we have a 
chance to fight for sure.” 

THAT FIRST DUCATI 
WIN "IS COMING" 
FOR LORENZO 

For the fourth round in suc¬ 
cession, Jorge Lorenzo has 
come away from a race week¬ 
end feeling his best showing 
in Ducati colours was just 
behind him - and with some 
justification. 













In Austria he led eleven laps 
before dropping to fourth 
and finishing six seconds 
back of the victor. At Silver- 
stone he was one place lower, 
but closer still (3.5s). And 
Misano represented the first 
“real” opportunity to win with 
Ducati. Only a brief lapse of 
concentration, when holding a 
four second lead on a sodden 
track, cost him. 

The message from the Ma¬ 
jorcan has been consistent 
in recent weeks: “It’s com¬ 
ing.” And, on this evidence, it 
was difficult to argue. Fitting 
Michelin’s soft rear tyre and 
grabbing his customary hole- 
shot, it took pre-race favourite 
Marquez 16 laps to conclu¬ 
sively pass his countryman. 


Even then, Lorenzo stuck 
at it, coming home just two 
seconds behind Marquez and 
one back of Dani Pedrosa. 
That trademark consistency 
was in evidence too, with just 
a variation of 0.8s between 
his quickest and slowest fly¬ 
ing laps. Traditionally, it has 
taken more time for Lorenzo 
to understand how a circuit 
needs to be ridden on the 
GP17. That this showing came 
after the field had lost all of 
Friday to bad weather, makes 
this all the more impressive. 

There has been a definite 
upturn in his fortunes since 
the summer break and the 
introduction of Ducati’s fairly 
radical fairing has helped load 
the front mid-corner. 


But crew chief Cristian Gabar- 
rini believes the upturn is a 
result of Lorenzo’s improved 
mental state. Those four 
weeks in July gave his rider 
sufficient time to digest, think 
over and analyse the verita¬ 
ble amount of data from the 
opening nine races. 

“I think the biggest change 
was in his mind and his ap¬ 
proach to the race,” Gabar- 
rini said at Aragon. “For sure, 
the new fairing helped him 
because it was specifically to 
try to help him in one of our 
weakest points. But I think 
one of the biggest changes 
was because of him. He prob¬ 
ably started to analyse data in 
his mind. Then you can put it 
all together and put it in the 






correct priority order. 

He is something like a 
calculator. He is always 
clear-minded to analyse 
everything, especially 
in order of priority. I 
think he did something 
like this during his holi¬ 
day. His mind is always 
focussed on his riding 
style or his performance. 
I think even during 
sleeping he is think¬ 
ing about something to 
improve. He’s unbeliev¬ 
able.” 

It now appears to be a 
matter of ‘when’ not ‘if 
that first win in Ducati 
colours will come this 
year. 


Motegi, the home of 
Honda and scene of 
arguably his most un¬ 
derrated performance in 
2013, would be a great 
place to start. 


MICHELIN 

MIRTH 

As the dust settled, Lor¬ 
enzo made a pointed re¬ 
mark regarding strategy 
in Sunday’s press confer¬ 
ence. The Majorcan was 
asked whether he had 
deliberately slowed the 
pace in the race’s first 
half in order to conserve 
his soft rear tyre? 
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“No," he noted. “If I don’t use my pace I was 
in tenth. I would lose nine positions because 
the group was huge.” 

He had a point. Not only were the top eight 
covered by a mere 7.9 seconds at the flag, 
Tito Rabat, the final point scorer in 15th was 
less than 35 seconds behind the race win¬ 
ner - the fifth occasion this has happened in 
2017. Incredibly that is as many times as in 
the previous 840 races (both 500cc and Mo¬ 
toGP) in premier class history, pre-'17. Series 
organiser Dorna is deserving of praise, the 
unified Magneti Marelli electronics software 
implemented at the beginning of last year 
allowing Ducati, Suzuki, Aprilia and KTM to 
edge closer to Honda and Yamaha, the win¬ 
ners of each and every one of the 89 races 
between 2011 and ’15. 


“In a way it’s a difficulty. If you come with 
one tyre to do the race you don’t have to 
spend any time on it. Basically, it’s part of 
the work they have to do now, since the 
regulation changed so we bring three tyres. 
It’s part of the job they have to do to find the 
best tyre and the best set-up for themselves.” 

A reason we saw such close contests in the 
UK and Aragon were a result of this. The 
leading riders must strategise more than ever 
to conserve tyres to ensure they work at an 
optimum level in those crucial, final laps. 

“At the end of the day, I think it’s an advan¬ 
tage for everyone,” Goubert said. “If you only 
have one offer and it doesn’t work for you, 
then you’re stuck. It adds something to the 
strategy. For us it’s really good. It’s one of the 
reasons why the championship is so tight." 


Yet Michelin, the series’ sole tyre supplier 
since ’16, deserves credit too. Take this week¬ 
end, for instance, when all three front and 
rear compounds (soft/medium/rear) were 
viable options for the race. The podium said 
it all: Marquez, using the hard front and hard 
rear, won. Pedrosa, opting for the medium 
front and rear, was just behind. And Lorenzo, 
who had a liking for the medium frond soft 
rear, finished third. 

“We are always trying to bring ‘race-able’ 
solutions," said Nicolas Goubert, Michelin’s 
technical director, referencing the rule change 
for 2017, which requires the company to sup¬ 
ply three front and rear slick compounds at 
each track. “It would be quite easy to say, 
‘We’ll bring a tyre for qualification. We’ll 
bring something very, very safe in case the 
unexpected happens.’ But we don’t want to 
do that. We want to bring options that are all 
‘race-able’ for all the guys. 





One of the last media duties for 
Nick Harris on European soil 
and before a swansong in Va¬ 
lencia in November for the Brit 
who has been very much part of 
the paddock fabric of MotoGP. 

If there was ever someone who 
needed to publish a memoir 
from a life in Grand Prix... 
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A RICHER FIELD... 


My MotoGP career got off to a very lucky start. I was bored and wanted 
to start writing a blog, but couldn’t think of a subject, and so one day, 

I wrote a preview of the MotoGP season. That was in 2006, and as it 
turned out, that was a good time to be writing about MotoGP. It was a 
real barnstormer. The Nicky Hayden vs Valentino Rossi battle that went 
all the way to the final race was the main attraction but there was plen¬ 
ty more at stake. 


Perhaps the best thing about 
that season was the fact that 
there were so many competi¬ 
tive bikes. Honda, Yamaha, and 
Ducati all won races, Suzuki 
was constantly close, and there 
was the Kenny Roberts’ built 
KR211V to spice things up. 

Even Kawasaki got a podium, 
Shinya Nakano shining at As¬ 
sert. Things went downhill pretty 
rapidly after that. By the end 
of the decade, only Yamaha, 
Honda, and Casey Stoner were 
capable of victory. Ducati stayed 
loyal, but the other factories 
had either left, or were on the 
brink of doing so. 

The adoption of spec electron¬ 
ics and the switch to Michelin 
have brought about a return 
to a fuller, more competitive 
field. Honda and Yamaha are 


as competitive as ever, and Gigi 
Dall’lgna has turned Ducati’s 
fortunes around. Suzuki won a 
race last year, though they have 
gone backwards in 2017, argu¬ 
ably a result of swapping out 
both riders. 

But MotoGP’s two other facto¬ 
ries have been truly remark¬ 
able in 2017. KTM have entered 
the series as a total newcomer, 
with only a year of develop¬ 
ment under their belts. Before 
the season started, bosses of 
other factories would privately 
express their disdain for KTM’s 
efforts. One boss told me that 
KTM would end up swapping 
their steel trellis frame for a 
more traditional aluminium 
beam frame. 


That was what worked for them, 
therefore that was what was 
needed to succeed. 

KTM are proving those factory 
bosses wrong. The MotoGP 
project has made huge steps 
forward this year. They went 
from being 3 seconds-a-lap-off 
at Qatar to three quarters of 
a second off at Aragon. At the 
last race, Pol Espargaro finished 
tenth, just 14 seconds behind 
the winner Marc Marquez. Es¬ 
pargaro was annoyed, knowing 
that he could have been even 
further up the order if it wasn’t 
for a bad start. “I was pissed 
off at the beginning of the race 
because I did a bad start, and I 
said, you know I always had the 
same pace and the same gap 
to the top guys that were really 
close to me; I was completely 



alone doing the rhythm. When 
you are in a group it’s much 
easier to do the lap time when 
someone is pushing in front of 
you,” he said. 

The secret to KTM’s success 
is process. Short lines of com¬ 
munication mean that things 
get done quickly. A person 
with a problem can rapidly 
find the person that can solve 
it for them. There is no hierar¬ 
chy to get in the way. This is 
epitomized by the communica¬ 
tion between rider and project 
leader. “As a rider, this is the 
best feeling ever,” Pol Espargaro 
says. “Every time we finish a 
race, I sit with Sebastian [Risse] 
the project leader, and Sebas¬ 
tian asks me: ‘what do we need 
to do to improve the bike?’” 

The same is true for KTM’s use 
of WP suspension. As WP is a 
subsidiary, and located virtually 
next door to the KTM race de¬ 
partment, new parts are quickly 
requested and supplied. And as 
WP only have KTM to answer to, 
they can design parts exactly to 
KTM’s specifications. 


That is much more difficult for a 
suspension company supplying 
multiple factory teams. 

All this means that progress 
is swift. On roughly their four¬ 
teenth frame since the start of 
the season, and third engine 
spec, the bike is now consist¬ 
ently capable of finishing in the 
top ten. A new engine is due 
for 2018, and that should make 
the bike good enough for the 
podium. 

Aprilia, too, has shown marked 
improvement this year, Aleix 
Espargaro proving his worth as 
a development rider. The Span¬ 
iard finished sixth in Aragon, 
equalling his best result. The 
bike has been losing weight 
through the year, making it 
much easier to turn, once a 
weakness of the bike. A design 
fault hid the strength of the 
motorcycle early in the season, 
engines failing during races due 
to an issue with the valves. That 
issue has been fixed now and 
so Espargaro is starting to fin¬ 
ish races, and finish them in a 
strong position. 


Both the Aprilia and the KTM 
still have weaknesses. The 
Aprilia RS-GP lacks bottom 
end, making it difficult to man¬ 
age in acceleration. The KTM 
RC16 is hard to turn, something 
the engine revision is due to 
help alleviate. But both factories 
are well on their way to being 
fully competitive. 

Once Alex Rins gets up to speed 
on the Suzuki, and Andrea lan- 
none finally adapts to the GSX- 
RR, we will have six fully com¬ 
petitive manufacturers on the 
MotoGP grid. Having suffered 
through MotoGP’s barren years 
at the end of the last decade, I 
cannot tell you what a pleasure 
it is to be writing about how 
exciting MotoGP is again. My 
career has come full circle. 
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ROSSI’S RAPID RETURN POINTS TO I 


His presence may not have graced the cramped surroundings at Misano 
the Thursday before his home grand prix. But the ability to hog the lime¬ 
light and dominate conversation very much remained intact. As debriefs 
ended and recorders were turned off, riders' attention turned, inevitably, 
to Valentino Rossi. Not just the training accident that broke his right tibia 
and fibula seven days before, you understand. No. His desire to return at 
the earliest possible moment was already being spoken of with a mix of 
hushed awe and confusion. 


It was, according to paddock 
whispers, Rossi’s desire to be 
present at Aragon. Exiting pit 
lane at precisely 09.55 on Fri¬ 
day morning, precisely 22 days 
after the crash, was his aim. At 
Misano, Yamaha’s racing director 
Lin Jarvis confirmed as much, 
but his words suggested this was, 
at best, a long shot. Furthermore, 
Jarvis’ tone suggested he was un¬ 
sure of Rossi’s reasoning to risk it 
all so early into the rehabilitation 
process, should each of his title 
challengers score big points in 
Italy. “Maybe he will still have an 
extra motivation to try and come 
back because maybe the com¬ 
petitors will be in difficulty, or 
maybe not,” he pondered. 


Through the slew of news that 
updated Rossi’s condition - the 
interview on the sofa at home; 
the exchange with Sky Italia via 
Skype that introduced his cat 
Rossano to a worldwide audi¬ 
ence; those test days at Misano 
last Tuesday and Wednesday - in 
the ten days that followed, there 
remained the question: why? 

With the championship gone, 
why was Rossi putting himself 
through the great pain and stress 
of standing up just a day after 
having a pin nailed through his 
lower leg? Why go through physi¬ 
otherapy twice daily, enduring 
the hardship of bending the knee, 
and the ankle the week before? 
And why endure the process of 
taking painkillers just to fit his 


right boot, as he did on Friday 
morning? Could Rossi’s vanity, 
as some suggested, really lead 
him to show up just to sit centre 
stage and close to those whom 
he was fighting for title number 
ten? 

As Friday moved into Saturday, 
and grey skies were replaced by 
stifling sun, the reasoning was 
becoming clear. Rossi genuinely 
believed he could be competitive. 
And he wasn’t wrong. Qualify¬ 
ing third was beyond anyone’s 
wildest expectation. Challenging 
the lead on Sunday spoke even 
louder. Yet another reminder that 
Rossi’s box office quality was 
not restricted to his title winning 
years. 



\ LONGER STAY 



Aside from that deep-seated need 
to compete, it was obvious the 
injury was being viewed as just 
another personal test to ensure 
those competitive instincts haven’t 
dulled as he nears the completion 
of his 38th year. As if racking up 
a win, four further podiums amid 
another title challenge in the first 
twelve races wasn’t enough, Rossi 
felt the need to gauge his cur¬ 
rent progress against the previous 
occasion his right leg suffered a 
similar fate. Could he heal as well 
- and as quickly - as he did aged 
31, in 2010? And would that pro¬ 
cess take as much out of him? 

“Unfortunately, happen to me 
another time so you have already 
experience and a reference,” he 
explained on Saturday, referring 
to the high-side at Mugello seven 
years before that broke the same 
leg. “Last time I was able to go the 
toilet alone after five days. This 
time already after one. So, I think 
that is possible make better! A lot 
less pain also after the surgery. In 
2010, I stay in hospital one week. 
This time two days. Is like a lap 
time. 


If you are in advance in the T1 
[first sector] you try to push more 
also in the T2 and try to make 
shorter time.” 

These instances come as a timely 
reminder that elite racers’ brains 
are not programmed in a similar 
way to our own. In a world where 
everything takes on a competitive 
edge, the race weekend at Aragon 
was further proof that Rossi would 
use anything to fuel his motivation. 
If that meant ‘taking on’ his recov¬ 
ery time from seven years ago - or 
indeed previous precedents for 
leg breaks (Marquez was back on 
a bike 29 days after fracturing his 
right tibia in early ’14) - then so be 
it. On this evidence, his desire to 
compete at this level is as strong 
as it ever was. 

It’s no secret that Rossi has a 
rather important decision to con¬ 
sider over the winter months. If 
his declarations in June are to be 
believed, extending his Yamaha 
contract beyond 2018 remains 
dependent on his speed from now 
until the early months of next year. 
Should he retain his current level, 
he said, his preference would be 


to sign on to ensure he is compet¬ 
ing beyond his 40th birthday. And 
there is another factor too; Rossi 
doesn’t crash often. Over the past 
three seasons he’s fallen just eight 
times. Knowing the touch of lady 
time is ever advancing, seeing how 
his body withstands the toughest 
of tests will surely impact any up¬ 
coming decision. Again, these past 
three weeks bode well. 

And, with the championship gone, 
why not turn the end of the year 
into a mini-competition? The 
enjoyment was still evident after 
Sunday’s “great race.” As he said 
that evening, the greatest satisfac¬ 
tion of the weekend came from 
“making already quite a normal 
life” in 25 days. That his ‘normal 
life’ involves mixing dicing among 
some of the best riders we’ve ever 
seen, speaks volumes of the man. 
“The young boys need to man up,” 
quipped Jack Miller on Sunday. 
“He’s just showing us again why 
he’s the GOAT.” On this evidence, 
we can expect to see the list of 
Rossi’s career defining feats grow 
longer still. And, one has to im¬ 
agine, they’ll stretch beyond the 
autumn of 2018. 



Cal Crutchlow rode again with 
his badly cut left index finger and 
a special Alpinestars solution to 
operate the clutch. The race didnt 
go to plan for the Brit but his pace 
wasn’t far off through Saturday 
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PRODUCTS 


www.motogp.com 


Supercross is following in the wake of other sports to stage a comprehensive streaming ser¬ 
vice of events and the MotoGP Video Pass is one of the best in the world of motorcycle rac¬ 
ing. Multiple camera views and a deluge of information often make connecting online a more 

rewarding experience than channel hopping on TV. 

Another addition to the canon (and MotoGP App) is the 360 Live camera perspective; a 
piece of technology trialled since Le Mans and most explicitly by Movistar Yamaha’s Maver¬ 
ick Vinales last weekend in Aragon. The Spaniard set his pole position lap with the unit that 
permits fans to drag around the rear of the Ml and see what a rapid MotoGP lap like never 

before: the ultimate pillon ride. 

Dorna make this possible with the four-camera Zoetrope. Expect similar experiments and 
progression to continue as the digital coverage of the series continues to stride forward. 
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A CONVERSATION WITH ONE OF THE 
BRIGHTEST PERSONALITIES IN 


Words by Adam Wheeler, photos by Ray Archer 
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"THERE'S ALWAYS SOMETHING..." INSERT A 'WAS' INTO THAT LINE AND IT COULD 
EASILY BE MARC DE REUVER'S EPITAPH. THE 34 YEAR OLD DUTCHMAN CERTAINLY 
UTTERS THE PHRASE ENOUGH THROUGHOUT A THIRTY MINUTE TALK IN A RAINY 
PADDOCK AT ASSEN FOR THE DUTCH GRAND PRIX. BEFITTING THE CHARACTER 
AND LEGACY THAT MARC HAS BESTOWED UPON MXGP HE MENTIONS THE WORDS 
WITH SADNESS, SOME REGRET AND THEN ALSO WITH A LAUGH... 


Reuver has been in the 
limelight again as trainer 
and mentor to MX2 World 
Champion Pauls Jonass. He exasperat- 
ingly explains how people tended to 
see him as a clown - largely courtesy 
of some of the rebellious and individual 
antics as a factory rider for KTM, Yama¬ 
ha and Honda since 2002 and some 
unbelievable instances of poor luck and 
bad injury - but there is no denying the 
fact that the Amsterdam-born racer has 
been through every type of scenario 
and circumstance imaginable at the top 
level of international motorcycle compe¬ 
tition. The stories would fill a text twice, 
maybe three times as long as this. 

As I remind the former #14 (who has 
only been - loosely - retired for just 
over a year) he was the first ‘Herlings’ 
and ‘saviour’ of Dutch motocross on 
his Grand Prix debut in 2001, hot on 
the roost of another Dutch talent, Erik 
Eggens. The pair were sand masters of 
the 125cc division and later MX2. Marc 
transitioned well to the MXGP bike 
where he tried and failed on the factory 
Yamaha with Michele Rinaldi’s team 
and later found a more relaxed and ben¬ 
eficial home at Paolo Martin’s Honda 
set-up (Eggens never really make the 
move to the 450s, injury causing his 
career to peter-out). When De Reuver 


reminds me that he has only won four 
Grands Prix after a persistent trek to re¬ 
main at the top in a fourteen-year stint, 
the number feels shockingly low. 

Marc seemed to have had it all, lost it 
all, bore pain like few other GP athletes 
at the time and still kept coming back 
for more. His sand capabilities and raw 
speed on the motorcycle were never in 
doubt. Ever. Even his lanky frame was 
no handicap. His 2004 Motocross of 
Nations success riding a 250cc two- 
stroke (still the last in the competition) 
was typical of his brilliance and defi¬ 
ance of what was expected. 

It might have been the blunt sense of 
humour, the searing honesty that some 
people disliked or the fact that De 
Reuver just seemed to always be let¬ 
ting motocross treasure slip through his 
hands but he almost became a caution¬ 
ary tale: be mindful of your decisions, 
your actions and your choices. He 
admits as much in our chat which lasts 
a little over half an hour but it feels like 
Marc has a wealth of anecdotes and 
stories to illustrate his points and could 
fuel a much longer discourse. 
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De Reuver has hovered over and around 
MXGP for a few years and since he ebbed 
away from the factory team map in the 
first seasons of the decade. It is only in 
2016 and especially this term that he has 
become more prominent, more recognised 
and - maybe to his chagrin - more ap¬ 
preciated again. I tell him he carries a nice 
story, and the arc is curving splendidly 
thanks to his partnership and work with 
Jonass. He rubs his hair in a knowing fash¬ 
ion and seems to lament the comment as 
well as feel slightly embarrassed by it. 

“Marc has been really important for me,” 
Jonass told us in a separate interview 
in France a week later after sealing the 
championship he had led since round five. 


“He just knows the right thing to say. He puts 
messages on the pitboard. Even today. I’d 
crashed in the first moto and was riding OK 
coming through the pack and I came past one 
lap and saw ‘OK, Pik!' which in Dutch is like 
‘OK my friend!’ and I’m smiling for a couple 
of corners. In the second moto he wrote the 
Dutch word for ‘fire’ and I thought ‘OK, let’s 
go’. Small things like that actually helps a 
lot. Sometimes Marc says nothing...and that 
kinda works as well!” 

De Reuver might have found an alternative 
route to the title and acclaim he so craved as 
a racer and through all the days and months 
in hospitals and rehab, but there is also the 
sense that he is just getting started on a new 
quest. 


He may have been underestimated or 
misunderstood as a competitor but there 
seems to be little chance of the same 
thing happening if he can maintain the 
chemistry with Jonass for more success 
and bring a similar elixir to other ath¬ 
letes. 

In the same way that there are precious 
little characters like Marc in the paddock 
there are also few narratives like his. On 
the edge of a glorious culmination to a 
year-long project with Jonass it was time 
to rake it over... 

When was the last time you raced? 

Raced?! Hmmm, Dutch Championship 
last year, last March. 

How did it feel? 

S**t! Guys like [Evgeny] Bobryshev were 
there and I couldn’t follow them. I had 
too many things to do. I was trying to 
train but also work and train others. In 
my head I go very fast but on the bike 
not how I want to! So it is better to quit. 
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Did you have a hard time letting go? 

Yes. A lot, because I always thought I 
would be world champion. I never did 
it, so it’s quite hard you know. 


Thinking back on your career it was 
such an usual bag of real highs and 
lows, teams, brands, bikes, challenges 
and incidents. Even retirement didn’t 
come around conventionally... 

I always wanted to end in a nice way and 
I fought for that a lot...but it didn’t work. 
If I had the same [physical capacity] as 
when I started in 2001 then I would fin¬ 
ish top five-six easy but times change 
too much and it’s not possible any more. 
With only my talent on the bike I cannot 
do it; the others train too much and go 
too fast. If I could train like them then 
something could be possible, I even 
wanted to do the GPs! But I needed to 
work and earn. 


Some people come around to accept¬ 
ing that - a dream - won’t happen just 
because of age or missing a window- 
of-chance... 

But I had too many injuries. I broke 
my back in three places, two knees, 
dislocated both hips. It is a very long 
story about why things just seemed to 
happen to me. People seemed to think 
that I didn’t train and for sure I did. 
When people see me they think of ‘the 
troubles’ and they only want to see one 
thing. And then when I say I am stop¬ 
ping they say ‘oh man, you were so 
good in this race and that race’. They 
never said that before. 
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Why is that? Do you think some were jeal¬ 
ous? 

I don’t know. Maybe not. I don’t have an 
explanation. I made an instagram post that 
I was stopping and the comments below 
were only about how good I was. When 
I didn’t ride so well the year before they 
were like ‘he doesn’t train’, ‘he parties too 
much’, ‘he’s not serious’. There is always 
something. 

Maybe they had high expectations of you. 
You were the ‘original’ Herlings for Dutch 
motocross... 


That’s pretty dangerous actually... 

That’s why! I come back to the van and 
think ‘Marc, what are you doing?!’ but it 
is in my head. I see everything as a race. 
I need to perform, always. 

What was the best part of your career? 

Honda Martin. And of course the first 
couple of years with KTM. Those were 
the best years but even then I had prob¬ 
lems. There was always something. At 
Honda that year I was so good, so fit 
after a hard winter and in the first lap 
of free practice at the Dutch Champion- 


"THE PROBLEM IS THAT PEOPLE SEE ME , KNOW MY NAME 
AND I THINK I AM SOME SORT OF A CLOWN. I SEE THAT IN 
THEIR FACES AND THEIR LOOK. PAULS KNOWS I AM NOT AND 
SOME IN THE TEAM ALSO THINK THAT KNOW. THEY SEE I AM 
NOT SO STUPID WITH THIS [THE SPORT]. OUTSIDE OF THE 
TRACK I DON'T KNOW! BUT INSIDE I KNOW A LOT..." 


I was! But I had too many things land in my 
path and of course I made some very stu¬ 
pid decisions and I think I lacked the right 
guidance. 

Many riders tend to lack motivation as 
they get older. That didn’t seem to be the 
case for you... 

With my injuries I think many people would 
have stopped a long time ago but in my 
head I am still a winner...and a very bad 
loser. With everything. I avoid any game 
or sport I cannot do well. That’s also why I 
don’t ride any more. When I go to the track 
and see Pauls or even [Tony] Cairoli I look 
at them and I think ‘I used to be as fast as 
you...l can still do that now!’ Of course I 
cannot do that but the moment I’m on the 
bike I still think it. 


ship I twisted my ankle. I tore the outside 
ligaments and needed to ride with it 
taped all year. That was 2008. Coming 
up to the GP at Lommel I was also fly¬ 
ing but two weeks before I broke a big 
bone in my ankle. Dr Claes said to me 
“you cannot ride in Lommel..." but I did 
and I almost won. I crashed again in the 
last moto while leading. There is always 
something! That is my fault. I crashed. A 
stone wasn’t put in my rut to make me 
fall off. I did it myself. 

What about the frustration? For exam¬ 
ple, was the time as a factory Yamaha 
rider [2007] a missed chance? 

You remember that? 

Yeah, I was writing for Yamaha at the 
time... 




What you didn’t know was that in Febru¬ 
ary that year we went riding in Asti, test¬ 
ing suspension. The sun was very low 
because it was the end of the day and 
‘whoah’ I hit my back on a bump that 
I couldn’t see. I had a lot of pain, also 
in my legs and then a hernia. I couldn’t 
tell anyone about that. Only Rinaldi, my 
trainer and my parents knew. Two solu¬ 
tions: operation and three months out 
or cortisone shots, which were very shit. 

I had a face like this [mimes zombie] 

I couldn’t train much during the week 
and lacked breath. It was dangerous. I 
had a three-year contract and got called 
to Schiphol [Yamaha Motor Europe HQ] 
they threw me out. I said to them “but 
you know the problem with my back..." 
[Josh] Coppins then got injured and I 
purposely did not qualify at Namur for 
the Belgian GP: a really stupid move but 
I was 22 and I thought ‘f**k you’. We 


came to Lierop and I finally had a stock 
bike with a stock engine and a pipe to 
train and I won. I made nothing all year 
and in the deepest sand track I win: 

[so] it must be doping! I was so happy 
the doping control was there right after 
the finish line. Of course I hadn’t taken 
anything but people were talking. The 
way that result happened maybe I would 
have thought I was taking something! I 
then went to Martin Honda in 2008....but 
there was always something. 

A couple of years ago we went on a 
press visit to Arai and you gave a very 
honest talk about your career and I 
remember thinking you had a very good 
perception of your life and your choices. 
Did it take time to arrive to that? To 
really see where you went right and 
wrong? 


MARC DE REUVER 


I may look stupid but I am not so stupid! 

I have a very wide opinion of things, and 
people don’t like that. I can be very honest. 
Sometimes you have to talk like ‘the boss’ 
wants you to save your career...but I’m not 
like that. I don’t wear any KTM clothing now 
with Pauls and that is because I had to prove 
myself a little bit...and also [avoid] the talk¬ 
ing. The guys in the team now see and think 
‘he is not so bad after all...’ My parents lived 
in Amsterdam and I lived in Lommel. On Fri¬ 
day if I left at 6pm then I was home by past 
8pm because of the traffic. So I used to leave 
at 9pm and I’d pass through Valkenswaard 
where there was always a big party and 
later I would hear ‘Oh, De Reuver. Man, he 
was so wide-open [partying]’. I didn’t even 
stop! I was driving home. For some reason 
when people came to see me they think of 
partying. And I don’t know how! Of course I 
partied a bit, everybody does, but I also had 
injuries. The back, hip, ACL: all four, five, six 
months out. You also want to do something 
with your life. With a six month injury are 
you just supposed to stay behind the cur¬ 
tains? Sometimes I did party. I had a lot of 
money in those days and was a bit crazy with 
it! 

Did it all go? 

Yes, it’s all gone. Everything. All the cars and 
the house. I’m starting from zero again. 

All the stuff we’ve talked about you then 
decided to put to use in helping other riders. 
When did you make that decision? To stay in 
the sport instead of doing something else? 

But I cannot do anything else. What can I do? 
I finished school because my Mum and Dad 
insisted but what can I do with that paper 
now? Nothing. You need that paper just to 
work in a store. I cannot go back to school 
because I need an income and to work. With 
the knowledge I have I think I can earn well 
again. I can say with full certainty that there 


is nobody else in this paddock that has what 
I have. I have a Dutch rider at national level 
and I can show my full potential there but 
here [MXGP] is where I need to be. 

Do you see yourself running a Baker/ 
Swanepoel/Rasmus Jorgensen-type training 
scheme? 

No, like this [just one rider] is good. I like 
working with one guy. I don’t know if it is 
possible in the future but it is a lot of work 
behind the scenes. 

Riders sometimes don’t make the best 
coaches... 

Pauls asked me last year if I would practice 
with him. It wasn’t only him because I am at 
the track all the time and some really good 
guys also ask my opinion. The problem is 
that people see me, know my name and I 
think I am some sort of a clown. I see that 
in their faces and their look. Pauls knows 
I am not and some in the team also think 
that know. They see I am not so stupid with 
this [the sport]. Outside of the track I don’t 
know! But inside I know a lot. So I was riding 
with Pauls in Lommel and I saw a few simple 
details and we changed a basic thing on the 
bike and he was like ‘What?! How is that pos¬ 
sible in one afternoon?’ 

A small example? 

Well, the MX2 bike at KTM was almost made 
for Jeffrey [Herlings] but on the sand he is 
just wide-open and he doesn’t care where he 
goes. If you have a rider that wins everything 
then the bike must be good, right? But the 
truth is that it is not for everybody. That’s 
what I said to Pauls. When he goes into a left 
corner I can see what his arms and body are 
feeling on the bike and I can hear the bike. 

So we changed the sprocket and because of 
one tooth he was two seconds faster each 
lap. I could see and hear it. But when I was 
nineteen I also didn’t know that! 
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There is more to it though...knowing a rid¬ 
er’s mind and mentality... 

He was lucky I was in Mexico. In the morn¬ 
ing he had crashed and had a huge cut on 
his arm. After he did the sighting lap before 
the first moto I could see in his eyes that he 
was panicking. I grabbed his helmet, looked 
right into his face and said “look, take the 
holeshot and you’ll see what happens: this is 
your race”. He took the holeshot - and that 
might have been lucky - but he still did it! 

I think he finished 2-4 but it was very good. 
The messages on the pitboard also come 
from me. There were a couple of weeks be¬ 
tween the GPs in Latvia and Germany and I 
knew he wouldn’t be good at Teutschenthal. 

I know he does his training when he goes 
home but it wouldn’t be like when we are all 
together. So in the second moto in Germany 
[Jeremy] Seewer passed him and I could see 
from his body language that he was panick¬ 
ing so I told him on the board it was OK. 
There was nobody behind him. At Lommel 
he crashed on the first corner. The first three 
laps were chaos so I let him go. Seewer was 
11th and he was 15th. We wrote ‘P15, #91 
Pll’ he saw that on the pitboard and went 
even faster. If we’d shouted and written ‘See¬ 
wer!!’ he would have pushed too much and 
crashed. So I tell him when to rest and pace 
a race: it is important. 


Do you have to figure out a rider before 
working with them? 

Yes, I have trained some others before that 
just don’t want to listen. There are comments 
like “yes, but...” and inside this motocross 
‘cave’ there is no “yes, but...” because 99% 
of what I say is true. 

Has there been a time with Pauls when you 
were wrong? 

Never. I have a very good connection with 
him and he listens very well. But if you think 
I am a clown then you won’t get this [points 
to head]. 

So people are finally seeing you in a differ¬ 
ent light? 

Yes...and I am also behaving now on Insta- 
gram. I took away Twitter. I had to. I’m Dutch 
and we make the jokes a bit differently! You 
cannot make some opinions like I did before. 

Are you close to making a good go of this 
Marc? A second career? You don’t have any 
trouble getting emotional and that title is 
coming... 

100%. I was very emotional at Qatar for the 
first round and where Pauls won for the first 
time. I was under a lot of pressure because 
I’d had a four month ‘probation’. Like I said 
I felt like I was on the bike with him and I 
didn’t expect him to win both motos there. 

He was the best that day. I always wanted to 
be champion and now I feel a little part of 
that. 

What happens next? 

I don’t know. I have a contract until October. 
Pauls stays MX2 next year and it will be dif¬ 
ficult to defend something and then he goes 
to MXGP and for sure he will need me in that 
first year because that class is no joke. 
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With respect you know plenty about the MXGP 
class but maybe not so much about a title de¬ 
fence... 

That’s true. No, wait! Dutch Championship! 

Are you in a good place? Happy? 

Very much so. My new girl friend is super. I think 
she brought me to this point also. I think she is 
the biggest reason. She is the love of my life and 
my rock but she doesn’t know it so well yet. 


You mention the perception of being a clown but 
there are many people who have good memories 
of your races... 

There were a lot of races but I only won four GPs! 
Only four. It could have been so much more but 
for my own mistakes. They say you always make 
you own luck but...At Teutschenthal [2002] in the 
start I was second, [Mickael] Maschio is ahead 
of me and the track had been flattened and was 
muddy. He lost the bike, touched my front wheel 
and I broke my neck. Bad luck. Dutch Champion¬ 
ship in 2003. I was leading the World Champion¬ 
ship. I won the first heat and in the second I’m 
behind [Erik] Eggens and he was going to win the 
race. I was so crazy. On the pitboard they wrote 
‘take him!’ so I pushed to do that. 


I was like a bull and dislocated my hip. Was 
that bad luck? No, it was my own mis¬ 
take and made the wrong decision on the 
track. 2004 [Motocross of Nations]: I was 
the King at Lierop, I saw nobody, not even 
[Stefan] Everts. I partied all week and then 
crashed in the Dutch Championship and 
my brain was bleeding. That was my own 
mistake and needed six months of rehab. 

I came back, the first race I do - Dutch 
championship again - and it was snow and 
ice. I have a new mechanic and there was 
no transponder on the bike. It was fixed but 
wasn’t charged so no [lap] time and I go to 
the gate on the second row. Second moto, 
second lap someone crashed in front of 
me. I had nowhere to do, put my foot out 
and catch it in his wheel and completely 
break my knee. That’s bad luck and a chain 
reaction from the transponder that was 
not loaded. ‘De Reuver! Always something’ 
but I knew it was bad luck. Another four 
months out. I kept going, kept coming back. 
There were some good races, and not only 
on sand, [reflects] I remember leading the 
whole way at Valkenswaard and then crash¬ 
ing on the last lap; that was just my con¬ 
centration. I don’t want to sound cocky but 
I can ride a bike so well that I start thinking 
of other things. Josh Coppins is a big friend 
of mine but he doesn’t have that much tal¬ 
ent for riding and puts all his energy and 
concentration on the track and he’s fast. I 
start to lose focus because I rode so easy 
and it was a problem. 

What will the world championship feel 
like? 

I cannot tell you yet. And I think for the first 
minutes you won’t be able to talk with me 
because I might be crying, [pauses] You get 
what you deserve. 
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READY TO RACE 


THE WEAPON OF CHOICE 


At the pinnacle of motocross, the sharpest weapon always prevails. 

For 2018, KTM has refined the KTM 450 SX-F, delivering unrivaled power, 
razor-sharp handling, and aggressive styling, making this motorcycle 
the ultimate weapon to race into your next on-track battle. 


Please make no attempt to imitate the illustrated riding scenes, always wear protective clothing, and observe the applicable provisions of the 
The illustrated vehicles may vary in selected details from the production models and some illustrations feature optional equipment available a 





















Shoei have launched a new off-road helmet 
with the VFX-WR. The Japanese ‘giants’ have 
redesigned several components of the shell 
to include an extended ‘ribbed’ structure to 
maintain goggle strap position, better integra¬ 
tion of the peak into more of a seamless flow 
and the chinguard has been modified to assist 
with wider vision and a more compact struc¬ 
ture. 



Crucially the invention of a Motion Energy Dis¬ 
tribution System (M.E.D.S) is Shoei’s attempt 
to address rotational forces and consists of six 
different fibreglass and organic layers for the 
distribution of energy. The shell comes in four 
sizes and Shoei have also worked on mass 
centralisation of the product for improved 
comfort to relieve neck muscles and reduce 
fatigue. Many other attributes that are expect¬ 
ed of a Shoei lid (16 vents!) are firmly in place 
as the company again place the bar extremely 
high for off-road competition. No word yet on 
when the standard black and white versions 
will be available but more colours and designs 
will be launched for March 2018. 


























Protect like only a Defender can. 

We get protection. And we get that you can’t wait for your 
protection to dry off between motos. That’s why we've reinvented 
the roost guard with features like water-proof padding, a modular 
design to fit with your Atlas Brace, and venting where it matters - 
so finding the perfect protection is easier, and drier, than ever. 

Available in adult, and Jr size. 
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SO WHO DOY 

OU THINK ? 
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This weekend presents the finest case of bench racing and guesswork 
outside of Anaheim 1 and the first Grand Prix/National of the year. It’s 
part of the fun of any sport but is almost impossible to talk too much 
with conviction about what is likely to happen. 


The Motocross of Nations was 
in the grip of the United States 
for the longest period of time - 
wins from 81-93 and 05-11 - and 
until the generational and talent 
shift that now has European 
athletes on the same kind of 
speed and skill set as the North 
Americans and Australasians. 
The contest - born in 1947 - has 
been ruled by the French for the 
last three years through editions 
in Latvia, France and Italy but it 
is still fantastically hard to call, 
even if the record books would 
indicate otherwise. 

The points and scoring sys¬ 
tem for the Nations has always 
been convoluted and one of 
the event’s biggest drawbacks. 
The last and decisive moto on 
Sunday and the fluctuating 
positions and standings mean 
that usually people are none the 
wiser as to who has won until 
most riders have crossed the 


line, the standings/algorithm up¬ 
dates and somebody is mobbed. 

The combination of teams being 
able to drop their worst clas¬ 
sification and the need to keep 
count of two-three nations’ 
results at the same time mean 
that the fan at the fence-side 
needs a damn good grasp of 
arithmetic. Those near a screen 
or watching at home have the 
advantage of TV graphics (that 
still need to be more frequent 
and reactive to help build the 
overall drama of the event and 
not just the final race). 

The mysterious crescendo of 
what-is-happening-where-and- 
to-whom is part of the charm 
of the Nations and it doesn’t 
stop thousands and thousands 
of people travelling overseas 
and paying a good rate to enter 
a circuit that is usually a level 
higher in terms of preparation 


and readiness than a Grand 
Prix. Matterley Basin this year 
has benefitted from the work 
and knowledge of Scottish track 
designer and builder Johnny 
Douglas Hamilton (the original 
architect) who has apparently 
been on or around the site for 
the last two months and work¬ 
ing over the soil that is naturally 
stony. 

For those ingrained in moto¬ 
cross and how the Nations 
works then the formula is time- 
honoured and treasured. But, as 
with any form of modernisation 
in sport, then a fresh and more 
accessible way to sample the 
virtues of the Nations - the pas¬ 
sion for the flag, the diversity of 
the racing talent, the mixture of 
machines and possibilities - has 
to come around if new eyeballs 
or audiences are to be found. 



I’m still an advocate of switching 
the two moto per class format of 
Grand Prix as MXGP will tread 
water until some favourable TV 
packages/broadcasters comes 
along and with sports increas¬ 
ingly moving to pay-per-view 
and specific channels then the 
possibilities of this (and thus 
hopefully more re-investment 
into the paddock as any TV 
money comes in) have to look 
more promising now compared 
to a decade earlier. Perhaps it is 
all just a pipe-dream for a niche 
sport, but as the Nations and the 
ultimate viewing flagship for mo- 
tocross comes around again it is 
another reminder that we should 
keep looking and talking at how 
things can be re-invented for the 
better. Change for change’s sake 
is usually unproductive unless 
fuelled by the right motives. 
Adhering to tradition is nostal¬ 
gic and this is another distinct 
flavour of the MXoN but it is also 
like standing around with ankles 
submerged in the mud. 

Of course the Nations in its cur¬ 
rent guise is a fantastic spectacle 
at the circuit. 


The chances of a decent cli¬ 
mate on October 1st in southern 
England is like flipping a coin but 
Matterley is a stage that was ini¬ 
tially created for this fixture back 
in 2006 and remains many rid¬ 
ers’ preferred course in Europe. 

It is a rewarding viewing experi¬ 
ence in the dry. The team/coun¬ 
try factor is almost unique but it 
is the fans that really make the 
weekend annually unforgettable. 
The colours, smoke flares, bands 
of patriotic supporters, cos¬ 
tumes, chants and now custom¬ 
ary charging of the start straight 
to flank the podium is all part of 
a vibe. The sheer numbers - a 
crowd size that ballooned in 
2006 and could hit new highs 
again at Matterley - also give the 
atmosphere and general feeling 
that this is something big. 

As it wont at big fixtures the sen¬ 
sation of the ‘unexpected’ always 
lurks, and crazy occurrences and 
incidents have marked recent 
incarnations even if the results 
have proved to be relatively sta¬ 
ble and the Chamberlain cup has 
been shared between just four 
countries since 2005. 


From Barcia’s locked front wheel 
at Lommel, Anstie’s freak crash 
at Ernee, Cairoli’s ‘off at Keg- 
ums, Desalle’s shoulder injury 
at Teutschenthal to Webb’s fall 
and Anderson’s Japanese KO at 
Maggiora: and there are other 
memories. 

It is the entire ‘on the day...’ 
element of the Nations that is 
so captivating. It’s why forecasts 
for the final podium are usually 
pot-shots in terms of the order 
and from 5-6 likely teams. But 
as we’re at the end of the year 
and the race just begs for a bit of 
‘cap throwing’ then I’ll say: USA, 
France, GBR. 

Why? 

There is something eerily remi¬ 
niscent of the way Team USA 
have had to cobble a trio to¬ 
gether of relatively unobvious 
names - aside from double 
AMA Champion Zach Osborne 
who will undoubtedly revel in a 
triumphant return to European 
soil - to try and snare their first 
win since 2011. 
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It reminds of me of the supposed 
B-Team of 2009 at Franciacorta 
where Dungey, Weimer and Te- 
desco prevailed. I think we could 
also see a repeat of 2006 at Mat- 
terley where the Americans won’t 
necessarily figure for race wins (it 
will be tough to see past the likes 
of Herlings, Cairoli, Gajser and 
Febvre) but they have the quality; 
perhaps Seely’s potential is the 
only question mark. 

The defending champions have to 
speculate wildly with Enduro rider 
Christophe Charlier: a man who 
knows his way around a motorcycle 
but without hardcore motocross 
laps this year. 

Britain have home advantage (from 
tennis to football to cricket to the 
Olympics this has proven to be a 
good omen) but will hope that the 
black clouds stay away from both 
their luck as well as the Winchester 
hillside come Sunday. 
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www.ridelOOpercent.com 


100 % 


Last issue we glanced at the 2018 goggle and glove line-ups and products 
pushed by the Americans. Now here is a focus on their glasses. Perhaps the 
most ‘eye-catching’ of their leisure sunglasses are the Centric (shown here in 
Matte Crystal Black/Hiper Red and Havana Bronze) and the Campo for the 
more rounded look. Both models use a Grilamid TR90 frame for a secure but 
comfortable fit, custom-moulded temple tips, 100% UV protection, thermoplas¬ 
tic elastomer nose and temple pads and lens coating that repels oil and water. 

When it comes to the lenses, 100% provide two options: HiPER and PeakPolar. 
HiPER they describe as thus: ‘ramps up contrast, amps up colours and enhanc¬ 
es detail so you miss nothing. Selectively filters rays that increase detail and 
definition for greater depth perception. Sharpens your surroundings, see more 
of what matters. Color comes alive for unmatched perception.’ The PeakPolar is 
an optimized polarized item that also boasts the same visibility as the HiPER, 
and 100% urge users and customers to accept ‘no compromise’. 

More towards performance then 100%’s Speedcraft glasses are the type of 
product worn by cycling world champion Peter Sagan and are one of the 
brand’s signature catalogues entries. The Speedcoupe operates on the same 
lines and with a number of technical specs that make it a serious option for 
cyclists and those after more practicality from their glasses while engaging in 

sport. 

We had some of 100% earliest models of sunglasses and found them quite 
heavy and cumbersome but the San Diego firm have evolved tremendously with 
what they now offer and are beginning to stand alongside their competitors on 
the market with some genuinely head-turning and worthwhile choices. Have a 

look at the website for more. 
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40 years of Goggle research and design have all led to the 
‘‘Wlt^oduction of our newest and most advanced MX goggle to 
date. The SCOTT PROSPECT offers a Massive field of vision, 

V 1 ''.V- 

50mm Works Film Systems and our proprietary Lens Lock 
System, giving you the ability to focus on what matters. 


SCOTT-SPORTS.COM 

© SCOTT SPORTS SA 2017 | photo: Stanley Leroux 
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The image [right] of the last EMX250 race of 2017 (congrats 
to another Italian Champion - the country’s fourth in the 
MXGP Grand Prix programme this year - Morgan Lesiardo) 
kinda sums up the Grand Prix of Pays de Montbeliard; yet 
another of the nineteen rounds of the '17 FIM World Champi¬ 
onship that was hit by rain. The thick French mud was unfor¬ 
giving and impossibly clumpy in between strong showers and 
the effect was often brutal on track, man and machinery. The 
race somehow went ahead for the most part, the track only 
needing to be cut and shortened for the second WMX moto 
that ended in dramatic fashion with Kiara Fontanesi somehow 
grasping a fifth crown while Nancy Van de Ven became stuck 
on a hill just two laps from world championship glory. 

Villars sous Ecot was also the setting for a second KTM party 
in a week as Pauls Jonass finally took the chance to fit his 
MX2 crown. Thomas Covington and Hunter Lawrence shone, 
as did Max Anstie in MXGP in an engaging battle with jugger¬ 
naut Jeffrey Herlings but it was a soggy curtain that dropped 
on another memorable year of the FIM contest where the 
level of speed and performance took another stride. 
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Stefan Everts talks with Hunter 
Lawrence while rumours circu¬ 
lated the paddock on the closure 
of an MX2 Suzuki programme that 
almost won the world champion¬ 
ship. There was even gossip a 
week later in the MotoGP paddock 
in Aragon of Suzuki withdraw¬ 
ing from Grand Prix altogether. 

It seems unthinkable, but there 
are more questions than answers 
looming over the Lommel-based 
outfit at the moment. 
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As an off-road brand it feels like Husqvarna are 
double-timing their march back towards promi¬ 
nence in terms of their product offering and styl¬ 
ing. On the track the Mattighofen-derived tech¬ 
nology is already stacking trophies by the dozen 
and on showroom floors the white bikes and gear 
ooze class and performance. No surprise then to 
find that Husky have seriously upped their game 
in terms of apparel. 



Here is cross-section of their small but neat and 
elegant collection of causal wear with the un¬ 
mistakable tone and livery of the brand but also 
several items that are altogether subtler. The 
official Husqvarna website has a clear and easy 
way to view the contents of the catalogue and to 
also make a purchase. The t-shirts are 100% cot¬ 
ton and have some well thought details such as 
embossed logos. 


www.husqvarna-motorcycles.com 
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Pant & Jersey 


PREPARE • PERFORM • PRUf&RESi 

Each year we develop, test, and 
our Evolution line in a never-ending pUTs tm 
of the perfect racewear. The firsT^ 
integrate The Boa® System, Evolution offers 
the unmatched comfort, performance and 
durability that make it an industry leader in 
technical racewear. For 2018 we’ve created 
our lightest, most comfortable and durable 
version of this gear yet. Gear that lasts and 
gear that performs—ride after ride, race 
after race: Arm yourself for the ride with 
Evolution 2.0 Racewear. 

































supercross 


www.supercrosslive.com 


Feld are very close to announcing the second year of their Supercross Video Pass, which will allow in¬ 
ternational viewers of the 2018 seventeen round series full online access to the championship starting 
in Anaheim in January. The package is due to be announced this week for fans to take-in all the action 
from the seventh Monster Energy Cup in Las Vegas on October 14th. 

The Supercross Video pass permits viewership (outside the USA and Canada) of the three hour broad¬ 
cast from each AMA SX round plus over 240 hours of archived footage and original content, including 
races from the three previous seasons and documentaries like ‘Chasing the Dream’. 2017 was the pilot 
year for the scheme and the promoters have already stockpiled feedback and made tweaks to ensure 

the bundle is improved for '18. 

The pass is 130 dollars for 2018 and all the extra video material. For more info click on one of the links 
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Words by Roland Brown, 
Photos by Milagro 





























T here was a time when a lean Ducati 
cafe racer with clip-on handlebars, 
black-and-gold paintwork and an aircooled 
V-twin engine was among the fastest, most 
exotic motorcycles on the planet. That was 
back in 1978, when the 900 Super Sport 
roared in to take on Italian rivals including 
Laverda’s Jota and Moto Guzzi’s 850 Le 
Mans plus the rising superbike challenge 
from Japan. 


Scrambler is the Bologna firm’s entry-level 
family of roadsters. The first models of the 
bunch, launched in 2015, resembled the 
single-cylinder Scramblers from the Six¬ 
ties, sharing their laid-back, slightly off¬ 
road vibe. Backed by a barrage of social 
media led marketing, they have been a big 
success. 


Now Ducati is aiming to broaden the 
Scrambler brand. The Cafe Racer’s engine 
is the same, softly tuned 803cc, aircooled 
sohc desmo V-twin used by the other 
models, complete with unchanged peak 
output of 74bhp at 8250rpm. The tubular 
steel frame and curved swing-arm are also 
shared with the other Scramblers. 


Almost 40 years later, Ducati’s Scrambler 
Cafe Racer has a similar look but is a 
totally different type of motorbike. It too is 
powered by a near-900cc aircooled, V- 
twin engine with desmodromic valvegear. 
But it’s a much more rounded and rider- 
friendly machine, defined as much by 
the Scrambler as by the Cafe Racer in its 
name. 


Differences begin with those clip-on bars, 
fitted with bar-end mirrors that exaggerate 
the Cafe Racer’s nose-down appearance. 


ffW 









"IT HAS TOO MUCH SUSPENSION 
TRAVEL TO MATCH THE TAUT FEEL 
OF A MODERN SPORTS BIKE BUT 
THE DUCATI IS SUFFICIENTLY AGILE 
AND WELL-CONTROLLED TO BE 
GREAT FUN ON A TWISTY ROAD..." 










So do the low-slung, shrouded headlamp 
and cut-down front mudguard. The ribbed 
seat is humped and comes with a colour- 
matched pillion seat cover. 

A new exhaust with double-barrelled Termi- 
gnoni silencer adds to the sporty look. The 
oval sidepanels have a race-style No.54, 
the number favoured by Bruno Spaggiari, 
Ducati’s Italian factory star in the Seventies, 
when British riders Paul Smart and Mike 
Hailwood earned the firm its most famous 
road-race victories. 

Although the Cafe Racer’s frame is retained, 
its chassis performance is considerably 
sportier. Suspension travel remains a gen¬ 
erous 150mm at each end, but a longer 
rear shock steepens its steering geometry, 
quickening the response. Damping rates 
are stiffer at both ends; wheels are 17-inch- 
ers wearing respectably sticky Pirelli Diablo 
Rossi II tyres. 


The riding position is sportier than other 
Scramblers’, thanks to lower bars and a 
taller seat, but the difference is less pro¬ 
nounced than it looks. The clip-ons are 
positioned above the top yoke, not below 
it; and the unchanged footrest position 
gives fairly generous legroom. Ducati 
has learned the lessons of ten years ago, 
when its imaginative SportClassic mod¬ 
els proved too raw and uncomfortable 
for many of the riders attracted by their 
classical styling. 

Other attempts to civilise the Cafe Racer 
include its light-action clutch, and a 
throttle modified to give a softer ini¬ 
tial response. The original Scrambler’s 
slightly abrupt feel from low revs is 
gone, replaced by a well-metred delivery 
that makes the bike very easy to ride in 
traffic - a far cry from the demanding, 
fire-breathing 900SS street racer of the 
Seventies. 







DUCATI SCRAMBLER CAFE RACER 



And where this Scrambler gains over 
most cafe racers is that its relatively 
relaxed riding position, generous suspen¬ 
sion travel and fairly well-padded seat 
combine to make it comfortable for a 
respectable distance, as well as practi¬ 
cal in other ways. Its economical engine 
allows a range of 130-plus miles from the 
13.5-litre tank. The instrument panel and 
switchgear are basic but most detailing 
is good and even the mirrors work well. 


Performance can’t approach that of Ducati’s 
modern super-sports 959 Panigale, with 
its 150bhp, but barely more than half that 
amount is enough to give entertaining 
acceleration from a bike that weighs just 
188kg with fuel. The Cafe Racer leaps for¬ 
ward urgently, revving smoothly as it heads 
towards a top speed of about 130mph. 
That’s unspectacular by modern standards, 
but not far off the pace of that legendary 
900SS. 

Chassis performance is well matched to 
that of the engine. The Cafe Racer steers 
with effortless precision and flicks into 
tighter bends feeling light and eager. It has 
too much suspension travel to match the 
taut feel of a modern sports bike but the 
Ducati is sufficiently agile and well-con- 
| trolled to be great fun on a twisty road. 

It also slows hard, despite having only a 
single front disc, thanks to the very capable 
combination of Brembo Monobloc caliper 
and radial master cylinder. A second disc 
and caliper would give even more bite, but 
; the stopper seems about right for the Cafe 
Racer’s overall performance. 


The Cafe Racer can’t match the fire and 
thunder that earned the 900 Super Sport 
a legion of admirers all those years ago. 
It’s also quite expensive (at £9395 in the 
UK), costing considerably more than the 
base-model Scrambler Icon and Ducati 
Monster 797 that share the same engine. 

But this sportiest Scrambler yet com¬ 
bines its lean retro looks and high-quality 
finish with V-twin character, lively perfor¬ 
mance, sweet handling and plenty of all¬ 
round ability. In some respects it doesn’t 
seem like a Scrambler, but it does a fine 
job of introducing Ducati’s Seventies 
street racing heritage to a whole new 
breed of riders. 







PRODUCTS 




We’re used to Fly’s F2 Carbon off-road helmet 
as a very worthy entry to the market with MIPS 
technology and some cool styling but here is one 
of six on-road choices from the American’s chock- 
stocked portfolio. The Street Sentinel features a 
durable and lightweight polycarb shell and duel 
density EPS liner. It has anti-fog and hard coat¬ 
ing on the visor for scratch resistance and a tinted 
drop down option that is 100% UVA. 

The Sentinel shell comes in two sizes with a 
Qwick-Dry liner and cheek pads fitting to indi¬ 
vidual needs; all removable and washable. Six 
adjustable intake vents help direct air towards the 
visor and around a high-flow vent system with five 
‘exhaust’ ports. It comes in five different colours 
and designs and is a decent mid-range offering at 
190 dollars for the graphic livery. 


www.flyracing.com 





































































FEATURE 


return to WorldSBK with the bike 
that he came so close to the 
championship: it all appeared like 
a dream opportunity for Eugene Laverty 
to put himself into a position to win the 
title. The dream quickly turned to a night¬ 
mare and from the start of winter testing 
it was clear that major work needed to be 
done to return the RSV4 to the front. 

Moving to the Milwaukee Aprilia squad 
understandably led to heightened expec¬ 
tation. In their second year in WorldSBK 
the former British Superbike champions 
were expected to make a leap forward. 
With the switch from BMW to Aprilia 
teething problems were expected but not 
the struggles that lay ahead. 

“During the winter you can go in the 
wrong direction with the bike,” comment¬ 
ed Laverty. 


The only track we were able to be strong 
with this bike in testing was at Portimao 
but it’s a special track. It’s a track that 
you can drag a bike around even if the 
bike’s not working. So, that gave us a 
sense of false hope. But when we went 
to Philip Island we knew we were strug¬ 
gling.” 

The adversity was plain to see with Lav¬ 
erty crashing in the opening Superpole 
session of the year and seemingly on the 
back foot. Two top ten results were scant 
reward for the Irishman on his return to 
WorldSBK duty. 

“After two years in MotoGP I think the 
main thing that’s changed in WorldSBK 
is what riders like Chaz, Johnny and 
Tom have done to bring the performance 
forward. The lap time they gain has come 
from braking. 



"/ WASN'T SURE IF WE COULD FIGHT FOR THE TITLE. WE WENT INTO 
THE SEASON THINKING, ' LET'S GIVE IT A GOOD GO'. REALISTICALLY 
WE WERE THINKING TO BE AROUND THAT THIRD, FOURTH PLACE 
AND WE'RE BACK IN BLOODY NINTH OR TENTH. IT'S BEEN PRETTY 
ROCKY UNTIL NOW, BUT IT LOOKS LIKE THERE'S A LIGHT AT THE END 
OF THE TUNNEL..." 


“Unfortunately, that was the case for us. 
It wasn’t the direction that I would have 
taken and that’s why, right away from 
early in the season, I wanted to steer it 
back to how I rode the bike four years 
ago. It took us a few rounds to get the 
right base and we’ve been trying to pro¬ 
gress since then.” 

“When you’re lost, the best thing is to 
find your feet with something you know 
and then build on it from there. 


They’re really getting the most out of the 
Pirelli front tyre. I think Chaz took anoth¬ 
er step midway through last year; that’s 
why you saw the others having to catch 
up in the wintertime. So, that’s what hap¬ 
pens.” 

“If you have great riders and great bikes, 
they don’t get slower. They only get fast¬ 
er. That’s where they’ve kept working to 
make a tenth here and there, but the race 
times don’t lie. 



We see the guys are absolutely flying and 
that’s what makes it tough. When Aprilia 
left for a couple of years, coming back 
was always going to be difficult, but the 
fact is that the boys have brought things 
on another step, it’s much harder than 
we expected.” 

While Rea, Davies and Sykes have 
progressed Laverty’s riding has also 
changed through striving to reach the 
front of MotoGP for two years. When he 
last raced in WorldSBK he was a con¬ 
stant pace setter, race winner and title 
contender. While this year hasn’t allowed 
him to showcase that speed at the front 
he certainly feels the value of the last 
two seasons. 

“I’m definitely a better rider. When you 
go and race under par machinery you 
have to ride the wheels off. I was riding 
different tyres and learning some differ¬ 
ent tricks. Hopefully we can get the bike 
to a level where I can show that.” 

“Lausitzring was the first time this year 
where I was able to really have true pace, 
and that’s why I was so disappointed be¬ 
cause we were strong but had problems 
in the two races where it all went to pot 
for us. That was so unfortunate because 
with the decent qualifying we had the 
potential to finish third or at worst fourth 
in both races.” 

“It didn’t go to plan and that was even 
more frustrating than earlier in the sea¬ 
son whenever we were lost and we didn’t 
know where we were at. Lausitzring we 
had smiles on our faces thinking ‘this 
is all coming together’, and then it just 
went to pot. We had a problem in Race 1 
and I dropped outside the top nine and 
that meant that we had a crap qualifying 
for race two.” 





LAVERTY & WorldSBK LIFE 



“I was behind the group and because we 
were lacking acceleration there was a 
yo-yo effect. I got frustrated and crashed 
out and so suddenly a weekend with so 
much potential, we only walked away 
with single-digit points.” 

Single digit points scoring days have un¬ 
fortunately been the norm for Laverty in 
2017. The Aprilia rider has only cracked 
the top six on four occasions this season 
and while the Aprilia was the dominant 
machine in 2014 times have certainly 
changed. 

“It took me three or four days to really 
get the most out of the tyres again. Be¬ 
fore the start of the season I was fully 
back into superbike mode, riding the 
bike correctly. But because of that transi¬ 
tion phase, I wasn’t able to point out the 
problems with the bike right away until 
suddenly the season’s getting underway 
and then I started to have some com¬ 
plaints.” 

“Since May it’s mostly been working on 
geometry. We changed the weight bias 
of the bike for Donington, and just within 
two laps, I said, the bike now is natural: 
you roll the gas, it pitches correctly. It 
was normal because before that it was 
doing some strange things. But as soon 
as Donington came we knew we had the 
tools to make the bike feel natural. We’ve 
just been working really to improve our 
braking since then.” 

“The guys did quite a big step to catch 
up to Ducati and Kawasaki there. I think 
we’re not far away from that. But then, 
as with anything, if you iron out the main 
problem then there’s the secondary prob¬ 
lem to get on with." 



FEATURE 


“Riding with Johnny in Lausitzring then 
you notice we’re really lacking accelera¬ 
tion. Those guys get so much punch out 
of the corner and from low RPM; we don’t 
have that.” 


away from where I expected and where 
Shaun expected and where Aprilia ex¬ 
pected. So, it’s been pretty rocky until 
now, but at least it looks like there’s a 
light at the end of the tunnel.” 


“In 2013 that was our strongest area and 
that’s why I have to use a different gear 
pattern at a lot of tracks now. Even at 
Portimao I think there’s three corners I’m 
using a gear lower than what I did back 
in the day just because this thing used to 
have to so much torque and it used to ac¬ 
celerate. Now it doesn’t anymore because 
of the rule changes, unfortunately. But 
that’s the bike we’ve got and we’ve got to 
work with it.” 


“It has been three years since I’ve re¬ 
ally been able to show true potential. 
Probably on the Suzuki getting a race 
win at the start of the year, a podium 
in Sepang. I was a difficult year, but 
at least we were getting some results 
whereas the last three years I haven’t 
really had the machinery to truly show 
my potential. That’s why I wanted to 
sign a two-year contract to come here 
to start winning races again.” 


Working within Milwaukee Aprilia is obvi¬ 
ously very different to when he was riding 
for the factory in 2013. The atmosphere 
of the mostly British crew obviously con¬ 
trasts to an Italian operation, but Laverty 
is keen to stress the quality of the team. 

“It’s a very professional team and in BSB 
they won championships there because 
they’re a world championship-level team. 
They’re well-structured and Shaun Muir 
really wants to win and over the years, as 
strange as it sounds, I’ve been with teams 
where ‘taking part’ was what it was about, 
whereas here it’s about winning. I like that 
because I go racing to win. Where we’re at 
this year is not where we expected.” 

“I wasn’t sure if we could realistically fight 
for the title this year. We went into the 
season at the start of the year thinking, 
‘let’s give it a good go for the start of the 
year, we’ll get stuck in’. But I think realisti¬ 
cally we were thinking to be around that 
third, fourth place marker and we’re back 
in bloody ninth or tenth. So we’re well 


“There’s a pecking order of machinery 
available and I left WorldSBK because I 
couldn’t get a bike that would allow me 
to win." 







LAVERTY & WorldSBK LIFE 


“I wanted to stay at the end of ‘14 but 
when I couldn’t get on a competitive bike 
and with Johnny having signed for Ka¬ 
wasaki, I knew what to expect. I’d always 
said that if you put a top rider on the 
Kawasaki they’re going to walk away with 
that. We knew that for years because the 
bike was such a step up on everything 
else.” 


While Laverty has reacquainted with 
Aprilia it certainly hasn’t been the same 
old bike. Time will tell if the 13 times 
race winner can add to his tally and 
shoot for the crown once again. He’s 
made clear that no stone will be left 
unturned on his part but he’s also under 
no illusions; the game has changed a lot 
in recent years. 



Gulf 


“I thought if I can’t get a competitive 
bike in superbike, might as well try a 
mid-field bike in MotoGP and see how it 
works out there. But the reason I came 
back to WorldSBK is because I wasn’t 
going to get a MotoGP bike better than 
the one that I was on at the time and I 
didn’t want to stay on the same level of 
machinery. In WorldSBK with Aprilia, go¬ 
ing back with official support, I thought 
that’s actually a good fit, and I’d get my 
old bike back again." 
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Race one winner: Jonathan Rea, Kawasaki 
Race two winner: Jonathan Rea, Kawasaki 
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Gallery & Blog by Graeme Brown/GeeBee images 
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KING OF THE HILL 


The best thing that happened at the WorldSBK race at Portimao last week 
was Ana Carrasco’s smile. The diminutive Spanish racer took victory in 
the WorldSSP300 race on Sunday afternoon and looked fit to burst with 
joy on the podium. It was an historic moment in world championship mo¬ 
torcycle racing but was such a special moment to share also. Well done 
Ana, hopefully we will see more wins in the future. 


On the other side of the paddock 
the band has had to be called in 
early and rapidly rehearse the victo¬ 
ry parade. Jonathan Rea has looked 
a stick-on for three in a row all 
season, but in the space of a couple 
of days it all looks to be done and 
dusted. We have the formality of 
this weekend in Magny Cours to go 
through but the massive crash on 
Saturday that saw Tom Sykes sit 
out the weekend, and Chaz Davies' 
DNF on Sunday, has all but handed 
Rea the title with three rounds and 
six races remaining. 

If all goes to plan JR will notch up 
a historic hat-trick of wins, never 
before achieved in WorldSBK. He is 
also on course to achieve the most 
SBK wins ever and could be knock¬ 
ing on the door of the highest ever 
points total, a record that a blown 
engine in Qatar denied him at the 
end of 2015. 


It inevitably has had the jungle 
drums banging louder and louder 
about - the rules NEED to be 
changed - Rea NEEDS to be in 
MotoGP - Kawasaki NEED to have 
a penalty imposed on the bike. I am 
honestly fed up talking about it but 
one thing has struck me this week. 

September was a month of historic 
results in another sport I follow. 

Having won his third Tour de France 
in a row in July, his fourth in five 
years and Team Sky’s fifth win in 
six years, Kenyan born Brit Chris 
Froome went on to win La Vuelta 
a Espana earlier this month. He 
became the first British rider to win 
the race, and only the third man 
in history to win both in the same 
year. Last weekend Slovak rider, Pe¬ 
ter Sagan, became the first man in 
history to win the Elite men’s World 
Championship Road Race three 


years in a row. Maybe now he gets 
to keep that jersey and the cycling 
governing bodies have to come up 
with a new combination of coloured 
stripes for the World Champion 
next year. 

Sagan is widely adored in the cy¬ 
cling world. A maverick, who rides 
with his heart on his sleeve and in 
every race he competes is never 
away from the sharp end. Froome 
on the other hand is much more 
aloof. Team Sky are the kings of 
the cycling world. They have by far 
and away the largest budget and 
employ the best riders for a three 
week Tour. For that reason they 
are not the most loved team in the 
peleton and many liken them to 
the US Postal team that took Lance 
Armstrong to his multiple Tour 
victories. Only now do we know 
that that achievement was as much 
orchestrated in the chemistry lab 



as it was on the bike. I am in no 
way suggesting that there are 
any underhand practices at Team 
Sky but their utter domination of 
some aspects of the sport draw 
out very emotional responses 
from cycling fans. However, the 
same principles apply. The best 
team, with the best riders and 
best equipment tend to win all 
the time. 

Does that sound familiar? I am 
sorry to say that that is just the 
way it is. 

What I don’t hear, however, are 
cycling fans, commentators, pro¬ 
moters and governing bodies all 
jumping on a high horse suggest¬ 
ing that the rules of cycling need 
to be changed. 

In my own domestic football 
championship in Scotland, Glas¬ 
gow Celtic have the biggest budg¬ 
et, share the biggest fan base (for 
those that know I am sitting very 
gingerly on a fence here), have 
the biggest squad of players etc 
etc. They have been unbeaten for 
57 domestic games in a row, have 
won the last six league titles and 
nobody can see beyond number 


seven. No other supporter in the 
country likes it, but no one wants 
the rules changed. 

In my view Dorna and the FIM 
can fiddle and tinker with the 
WorldSBK rules all they like but, 
at the current moment in time, 
Jonathan Rea, Kawasaki and 
Provec Racing would still be win¬ 
ning if the championship resorted 
to 50cc shopping trolleys as race 
machines. That combination, 
however, will not be around for 
ever. If some sections of the mo¬ 
torcycling press are anything to 
go by Rea will be riding a Suzuki 
MotoGP bike next year anyway. 

So where does that leave us with 
our tinkering? 

The WorldSBK championship 
fell into the perfect storm in 
2002/2003. The Flammini organ¬ 
isation that was in charge at the 
time hatched a deal with Pirelli to 
supply a single tyre for the series; 
they also abandoned proposals 
to have a kit part regulation for 
in-line fours, all supposedly with¬ 
out consultation with the MSMA 
(Motorcycle Sports Manufactur¬ 
ers Association). 


To a man the MotoGP paddock 
lampooned the single make tyre 
rule and standardization of tech¬ 
nical regulations. Fast forward to 

2017 and.ah well different 

times 'n all that. 

Added to that Grand Prix racing 
changed from 500cc two stroke 
machines to four stroke litre 
engines, the same configuration 
as a Superbike almost. It was an 
easy option for Honda, Yamaha 
and Kawasaki to simply walk 
away and develop a whole new 
breed of prototype race ma¬ 
chines where technology could 
be directly passed down to the 
production room floor. If Dorna 
are serious about changing the 
rules for Superbike racing they 
must, in my view, first sit down 
with the MSMA and the Super¬ 
bike Commission, which includes 
FIM technical delegates, and 
come to a consensus as to what 
the technical regulations for the 
series should be. Regulations 
that will encourage the maxi¬ 
mum number of manufacturers 
to compete and be competitive 
but crucially, those rules should 
be unmolested for a period of 3-5 
years minimum. 








Bear in mind that we are dealing with 
production models that have to be 
homologated for racing. There is no 
prospect of a crate arriving from Ja¬ 
pan or Borgo Panigale on a Thursday 
afternoon with a whole new frame de¬ 
sign or aero package to be raced this 
weekend at this specific race track. 
Manufacturers must be given time to 
develop the road machine, bring it 
to market and then develop it into a 
race bike. With technical regulations 
within the series continually changing 
then, if I were a manufacturer, I could 
be tempted to say: “Stuff it. It’s costs 
too much money to start developing 
something that may not be eligible in 
two years time.” 

For now Jonathan Rea and Kawasaki, 
like Chris Froome, like Peter Sagan, 
like so many sportsmen and women 
and teams before them, are king of 
this particular hill. Rea will abdicate 
his throne, or be overturned someday 
and a new king will be crowned. What 
I don’t want to see is a dirty great 
earthmover changing the size and the 
shape of the hill every two minutes. 

P.S. that’s my last word on it. I prom¬ 
ise.well at least till the next 

time. 
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